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Toledo  Museum  of  Art 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  GALLERIES 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
COLLECTIONS  OF  PAINTINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE 


AND 

Exhibition  of  One  Hundred  Paintings  by 
the  Impressionists 


Manet 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES 
Mary  Cassatt 
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Renoir 


Monet 

Sisley 

Moret 

Loiseau 


Degas 

Pissarro 

Zandomeneghi 

d’Espagnat 

Andre 


FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
DURAND- RUEL  &  SONS 
PARIS 


CATALOGUE 

SECOND  FLOOR 


The  Impressionists 

For  something  like  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  impressionistic  idea 
in  painting  has  been  asserting  itself.  Its  earlier  years  were  fraught  with 
disappointments,  rebuffs,  lack  of  recognition,  and  oppression;  but  like 
all  great  movements  it  has  come  into  its  own  at  last,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  now  gazing  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  works  of  im¬ 
pressionistic  painters  living  and  dead. 

This  present  exhibit,  consisting  of  103  paintings  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  impressionistic  school,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ex¬ 
hibits  ever  brought  together  in  this  country. 
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Albert  Andre . Villers  by  the  Sea 

Albert  Andre . Young  Woman  Reading 

Albert  Andre . View  of  Cannes 

Albert  Andre . The  Environs  of  Cannes 

Albert  Andre . Seashore 

Albert  Andre . View  of  Laudun 


Albert  Andre,  born  at  Lyons,  France,  24th  May,  1870; 
lives  in  Paris. 


7  Mary  Cassatt . Young  Woman  Reading  in  a  Garden 

8  Mary  Cassatt . . . After  Baby’s  Bath 

9  Mary  Cassatt . In  a  Box  at  the  Theater 

10  Mary  Cassatt . Baby’s  Toilet — Pastel 
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Mary  Cassatt . After  Baby’s  Bath 

Mary  Cassatt . Lady  with  a  Fan 

Mary  Cassatt . Caress 

Mary  Cassatt . Children  Playing  With  Their  Mother 


Mary  Cassatt,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A.  Lives  in  Paris. 

P.  Puvis  de  Chavannes . Charity 

P.  Puvis  de  Chavannes . Song  of  the  Shepherd 

P.  Puvis  de  Chavannes . The  Reaper 

Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  born  at  Lyons,  France,  14th 
December,  1829,  died  at  Paris,  November,  1898. 


Edgar  Degas . The  Orchestra 

Edgar  Degas . Race  Horses 

Edgar  Degas . Ballet  Dancers 

Edgar  Degas . Dancer  in  Pink 

Edgar  Degas . The  Greek  Dance — Pastel 


Edgar  Degas,  born  in  Paris,  July  19th,  1834.  Lives  in 
Paris. 

Georges  d’Espagnat . Children  Playing  With  Reins 

Georges  d’Espagnat . The  Levandou,  Var 

Georges  d’Espagnat . The  Levandou 

Georges  d’Espagnat . Children  and  Rabbits 

Georges  d’Espagnat . Flowers 

Georges  d’Espagnat . The  Flower  Hat 

Georges  d’Espagnat,  born  at  Melun  (Seine  and  Marne), 
France,  1870.  Lives  in  France. 
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Gustave  Loiseau . Snow,  Frost  and  Sunlight 

Gustave  Loiseau . The  Seine  at  Mesnil 

Gustave  Loiseau . The  Pothuis  Quay,  Pontoise 

Gustave  Loiseau . A  Street  in  St.  Cyr — Sun  Effect 

Gustave  Loiseau . The  Banks  of  the  Eure 

Gustave  Loiseau . Above  the  Dam,  Banks  of  the  Oise 


Gustave  Loiseau,  born  at  Paris,  September  3rd,  1865. 
Lives  in  France. 


Maxime  Maufra . Fir  Trees,  Kerhuon 

Maxime  Maufra . River  at  Landerneau 

Maxime  Maufra . Near  Tudv  Isle 

Maxime  Maufra . ..Cliff  Illuminated  by  the  Setting  Sun 

Maxime  Maufra . 

. Calm  Waters,  LTsie  Adam,  Seine  and  Oise 

Maxime  Maufra . Farm  at  Guiaudet 


Maxime  Maufra,  born  at  Nantes,  May  17th,  1861.  Lives 
in  France. 


Edouard  Manet . Before  the  Looking  Glass 

Edouard  Manet . Ecce  Homo 


Edouard  Manet,  born  in  Paris,  January  23rd,  1832,  died 
near  Paris,  April  20th,  1883. 


Claude  Monet . The  Seine  at  Lavacour 

Claude  Monet . . . Snow  Effect— Giverny 

Claude  Monet . . . Spring 

Claude  Monet . A-  Meadow 

Claude  Monet . . . Promenade  at  Trouville 
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Claude  Monet . Chrysanthemums 

Claude  Monet . Wheatfield 

Claude  Monet . Grove  of  Olive  Trees  at  Bordighera 

Claude  Monet . View  of  the  Seine  at  Jenfosse 

Claude  Monet . ’. . Coastguard’s  Hut 

Claude  Monet . Vetheuil 

Claude  Monet . Houses  of  Parliament  Sunset 

Claude  Monet . 


. . .  .Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  Sun  Effect  on  a  Foggy  Day 

Claude  Monet,  born  in  Paris,  November  14th,  1840. 
Lives  at  Giverny. 

Henry  Moret . 

.  . . The  Isle  of  Raguenez,  Near  Port  Aven,  Finistere 


Henry  Moret . Isle  of  Groix 

Henry  Moret . Night  at  Doelan 

Henry  Moret . Seaweed,  Trevignon 

Henry  Moret . Rocks  at  Doelan 

Henry  Moret . The  Stiffs,  Ouessant 


Henry  Moret,  born  at  Cherbourg,  December  12th,  1856. 
Lives  in  France. 


Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 


.  After  Luncheon 
Fog  at  Guernsey 
.  Tropical  Fruit 

. Landscape 

...  In  a  Meadow 

. Peonies 

.View  of  Naples 
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Pierre  Auguste  Renoir . Reading 

Pierre  Auguste  Renoir . 

. Peasant  Girl  Leaning  Against  an  Iron  Railing 

Pierre  Auguste  Renoir . Reading 

Pierre  Auguste  Renoir .  The  Route 


Pierre  Auguste  Renoir. . .  .Young  Woman  Playing  the  Piano 

Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  born  at  Limoges,  February  25th, 
1841.  Lives  in  Paris. 


Camille  Pissarro . View  of  Pontoise 

Camille  Pissarro. .. St.  Sever  Bridge,  Rouen,  Foggy  Weather 

Camille  Pissarro . Autumn,  Sunset — Eragny 

Camille  Pissarro . , . Cow  Tender 

Camille  Pissarro . Harvesting  Potatoes 

Camille  Pissarro . Peasant  Digging 

Camille  Pissarro . View  of  Pontoise 

Camille  Pissarro . View  of  Bazincourt 

Camille  Pissarro .  Sunset — Fog — Rouen 

Camille  Pissarro . Roofs  of  Houses  in  Old  Rouen 

Camille  Pissaro . 

. . .  .Snow  Effect — Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  Paris 

Camille  Pissarro . “Place  de  la  Republique” — Rouen 


Camille  Pissarro,  born  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  July 
10th,  1830,  died  in  Paris,  November  12th,  1903. 

Alfred  Sisley . View  of  Louveciennes 

Alfred  Sisley . 

Village  of  Champagne — Sunset — View  taken  from  the  Hills 
of  By. 
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Alfred  Sisley . View  of  Moret 

Alfred  Sisley . Evening  at  St.  Mammes 

Alfred  Sisley . .St.  Mammes 

Alfred  Sisley.  . . Morning  at  St.  Mammes 


Alfred  Sisley . A  Little  Bridge  Near  Moret — Afternoon 

Alfred  Sisley . 

.  .  .Borders  of  the  Loing  Canal  at  St.  Mammes,  (Morning) 


Alfred  Sisley . The  Seine  at  Moret 

Alfred  Sisley . Banks  of  the  Marne 

Alfred  Sisley . . Road  at  Veneux 

Alfred  Sisley . Old  Cottages  at  Veneux 


Alfred  Sisley,  born  in  Paris,  October  30th,  1839,  died 
at  Moret,  January  30th,  1899. 

Frederico  Zandomeneghi. .  . 

. Young  Woman  Arranging  Flowers 

Federico  Zandomeneghi . Child  With  Flowers 

Federico  Zandomeneghi . A  Pensive  Mood — Pastel 

F.  Zandomeneghi . Bouquet  of  Violets 

Federico  Zandomeneghi . Before  the  Looking  Glass 

Federico  Zandomeneghi . 

. Little  Girl  Holding  a  Bouquet  of  Flowers 

Federico  Zandomeneghi,  born  at  Venice,  June  2nd,  1841. 
Lives  in  Paris. 


"Paintings 

Permanent  Collection 

FIRST  FLOOR 


L— DE  PROFUNDIS,  GUSTAVE  HENRY  MOSLER. 

Presented  by  MR.  ARTHUR  J.  SECOR. 

This  fine  canvas  was  one  of  the  most  notable  pictures  in 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1901,  at  which  exhibition  it  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  where  it  was  also  awarded  a 
medal.  The  picture  was  painted  in  Brittany  and  shows  a 
Breton  peasant  pausing  in  his  work  afield  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer.  In  the  distance  to  the  right,  a  funeral  is  seen  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  country  lane.  It  is  the  custom  in  Brittany  on 
such  an  occasion  to  bare  the  head  and  offer  a  small  prayer. 

The  feeling  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  expressed  in 
Millet’s  Angelus.  Aside  from  its  sentiment  the  picture  is  a 
grand  and  forceful  piece  of  painting.  The  artist  is  the  son  of 
Henry  Mosler  and  studied  under  his  father  and  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  under  Leon  Bonnet. 

2. — THE  BOUNTIFUL  SEASON,  JOZAN. 

Presented  by  MR.  AARON  CHESBROUGH. 

This  fine  composition  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Universelle  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  1855.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  A.  T.  Stewart  of  New  York,  who  during  his  life 
was  an  ardent  connoisseur  and  collector  of  fine  pictures. 

The  painting  which  is  on  wood,  is  a  fine  piece  of  composi¬ 
tion,  draftsmanship,  and  color-harmony.  It  was  purchased 
from  the  Stewart  heirs  by  Mr.  Chesbrough  and  presented 
to  the  Toledo  Museum  for  its  permanent  exhibit.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best  work  of  one  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  French  painters  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

3. — SHEEP  IN  PASTURE,  WILM  STEELINK. 

Presented  by  GRAFF.  M.  ACKLIN. 

This  charming  and  interesting  canvas  by  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  modern  Dutch  painters  was  the  first  picture 
presented  to  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
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4.  — THE  POTATO  PARER,  WILDER  M.  DARLING. 

Presented  by  ALVIN  B.  TILLINGHAST. 

Wilder  Darling,  the  artist,  came  from  Ohio.  After  many 
years  of  study  in  France  and  Germany,  he  settled  in  the 
quaint  town  of  Laren,  in  northern  Holland,  where  he 
built  his  studio  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of  the  Dutch  peasantry. 

He  is  a  frequent  exhibitor  in  the  Paris  Salon  and  other 
important  European  exhibits. 

5.  — SAILING  DAY,  GEORGE  CHAMBERS. 

Presented  by  MR.  and  MRS.  CHAS.  R.  BOWMAN. 

The  picture  shows  an  old-fashioned  American  Sailing 
Vessel  crowded  with  passengers  departing  from  an  English 
port.  The  artist,  George  Chambers,  a  painter  of  shipping 
scenes,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  seaman  of  Whitby  in  York¬ 
shire,  where  he  was  born  in  1803.  During  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  on  board  a  training  sloop,  he  gave  evidence  of  the  tal¬ 
ent  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  assisted 
in  painting  the  great  Panorama  of  London  at  the  Coliseum 
in  Regent’s  Park.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Admiral  Lord 
Markerr,  who  became  his  sincere  patron  and  procured  him 
an  introduction  to  King  William  IV.  He  died  in  1840. 

There  are  in  the  hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  two  paintings 
of  battles  by  him,  the  Bombardment  of  Algiers  and  the  Cap¬ 
ture  of  Portobello.  He  is  also  represented  by  four  works 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

5.— THE  ENCOUNTER,  SALVATOR  ROSA. 

The  painter  of  this  spirited  canvas  was  born  near 
*  Naples,  Italy,  in  1615.  When  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
associated  with,  and  studied  the  bandits,  and  many  composi¬ 
tions  from  his  brush  deal  with  the  exciting  experiences  in¬ 
cident  to  their  career.  He  was  noted  as  a  painter  of  battle 
scenes,  his  figures  being  full  of  movement  and  expression. 
Examples  of  his  work  are  found  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in 
Florence,  in  the  Naples,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  Museums,  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris;  and  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  is  a  painting  by  him  that  has  somewhat  the  same 
motive  as  the  present  example,  a  combat  of  horsemen.  He 
is  represented  by  works  in  nearly  all  the  large  galleries  of 
the  old  world. 

7.— THE  JUNGFRAU  IN  ARTERNOON  SUNLIGHT, 

CHARLES  C.  CURRAN,  N.  A. 
Presented  by  an  ART  STUDY  CLUB  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Mr.  Curran  after  the  completion  of  his  work  as  commis¬ 
sioner  of  fine  arts  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  went  to 
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Interlocked  Switzerland,  for  a  rest.  He  was  so  fascinated  with 
the  varying  aspects  of  the  beautiful  and  majestic  mountain, 
the  Jungfrau,  that  he  painted  a  series  of  pictures,  setting 
down  her  different  moods.  This  canvas  is  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inals  of  that  series. 

Mr.  Curran  was  born  in  1861  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  Norwalk,  Ohio.  He  has  been  awarded  medals  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition,  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  The  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  and  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In 
1904  he  won  the  Carnegie  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  figure 
composition  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  In  1905  he  was  awarded  the  first  Corcoran  prize 
at  Washington.  The  picture  was  presented  to  the  Mu¬ 
seum  by  the  Young  Ladies,  members  of  the  Art  Study 
Club,  which  has  met  at  the  Museum  on  Mondays  during 
the  winters  of  1904  and  1905. 

8. — THE  STANDARD  BEARER,  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.  A. 

Presented  by  MR.  CARLTON  T.  CHAPMAN. 

i 

Daniel  Maclise  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1811,  and 
died  in  1870.  In  1828,  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  win¬ 
ning  in  due  course  all  its  medal  s  for  proficiency.  His 
paintings,  “The  Death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar”  and  “The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  at  Waterloo,”  hang  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
through  the  medium  of  engraving  are  familiar  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Two  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London  and  his  Scenes  From  Midas  was  in  the 
private  collection  of  Queen  Victoria.  After  the  death  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  also  a  knighthood,  both  of  which  honors 
he  refused.  This  example  of  his  work,  The  Standard  Bearer, 
is  evidently  an  idealized  figure  typifying  the  spirit  of  the 
British  Warrior  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  the  donor,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  our  American  Marine  Artists,  who  spent  his  early  years 
in  Toledo,  purchased  the  picture  in  London  and  presented  it 
to  the  Toledo  Museum  as  an  indication  of  his  interest  in 
and  attachment  for  his  early  home. 

9. — THE  SCHOOL  GIRL,  J.  D.  BLONDEL,  A.  N.  A. 

Blondel  was  born  in  New  York  in  1817.  He  studied 
painting  under  Wm.  Page  and  attained  celebrity  in  por¬ 
traiture  before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable  for  the  free  effect  of  his  coloring.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  misery  and  unhappiness.  In 
deep  poverty  he  was  too  sensitive  to  make  his  wants  known 
to  his  friends  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  starvation  in  his 
studio  in  New  York. 
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10. — BATTERY  H  IN  ACTION,  GILBERT  GAUL,  N.  A. 

This  spirited  canvas  by  one  of  the  leading  American 
historical  and  military  artists,  was  painted  at  the  order  of  the 
members  of  Battery  H,  First  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  recruited 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  Toledo  and  vicinity. 

The  picture  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at 
Memorial  Hall,  Toledo,  Tuesday,  March  13,  1894,  by  Wm. 
McKinley,  Jr.,  then  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  picture  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  the  Ohio  Building. 
Battery  H  was  a  fighting  battery  at  the  front  continuously. 

A  long  list  of  some  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which 
it  was  engaged  during  ’62,  ’63  and  ’64  is  set  down  in  scrolls 
on  the  frame.  The  battery  was  organized  at  Camp  Denni¬ 
son,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  ’61.  It  was  commanded  successively 
by  Capt.  James  F.  Huntington,  Capt.  Geo.  W.  Norton  and 
Capt.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey. 

The  artist,  Gilbert  Gaul,  who  has  so  forcibly  depicted 
the  spirit  of  the  organization,  is  one  of  our  foremost  his¬ 
torical  painters,  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  and 
the  recipient  of  medals  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900. 

11. — A  TRACKLESS  SEA,  WARREN  W.  SHEPPARD. 

Loaned  by  MR.  A.  M.  CHESBROUGH. 

This  fine  canvas  was  purchased  during  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position  by  Mr.  Chesbrough,  who  has  loaned  it  to  the  Mu¬ 
seum  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  artist,  Mr.  Sheppard, 
besides  being  a  painter,  is  a  designer  of  yachts  and  a  practical 
sailor  as.  well.  That  he  understands  the  sea  thoroughly  is 
evinced  in  this  study  of  one  of  its  phases.  Mr.  Sheppard 
illustrates  for  the  Rudder,  and  occasionally  for  the  Cen¬ 
tury  and  Scribner’s. 

12. — THE  PIGEON  GIRL,  WALTER  SHIRLAW,  N.  A. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  JOHN  B.  BELL. 

Born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1838.  Began  work  as  a 
bank  note  engraver.  Exhibited  in  National  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign  first  in  1861.  Has  done  much  magazine  illustrating. 
Received  silver  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 

Mr.  Shirlaw  was  the  first  president  and  founder  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Artists. 

13. — EARLY  MORNING,  H.  WINTHROP  PIERCE. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  JOHN  CUMMINGS. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1850.  Studied  in  Paris  under  Fleury 
and  Bouguereau.  Exhibited  in  Paris,  Salon,  Society  of 
American  Artists,  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  the 
New  York  Water-color  Society. 
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14. — THE  RIVER,  J.  W.  ADRONS. 

Presented  by  J.  D.  ROBINSON. 

15. — THE  SERENADERS,  ISABEL  ROSS, 

Presented  by  MRS.  COLSTON  W.  ESTY. 

16. — THE  DOORWAY— VENICE.  ISABEL  ROSS. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  E.  P.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

17. — THE  PEASANT,  ISABEL  ROSS. 

•Loaned  by  MRS.  E.  P.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

18. — THE  WOODLANDS,  E.  HETTECH. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  JOHN  B.  BELL. 

19. — AFIELD,  EDMUND  H.  OSTHAUS. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  E.  P.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

20. — BRINGING  THEM  UP  THE  WAY  THEY  SHOULD  GO, 

EDMUND  H.  OSTHAUS. 
Loaned  by  THE  ARTIST. 

21. — MORNING  ON  THE  MOORS,  WRIGHT  BARKER. 

Loaned  by  HENRY  REINHARDT. 


22.— A  JAPANESE  GARDEN, 

Loaned  by  JUDGE  J.  A.  BARBER. 


K.  TOJO. 


23. — THE  CAVALIER,  LAWRENCE  C.  EARLE,  N.  A. 

Loaned  by  EDMUND  H.  OSTHAUS. 

24. — CONTENTMENT,  WILDER  DARLING. 

Medal  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

Loaned  by  ALVIN  B.  TILLINGHAST. 

25. — THE  LESSON,  V.  PETTACCO. 

Loaned  by  MR.  and  MRS.  T.  J.  DAWSON. 
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26. — ST.  JOHN,  (ARTIST  UNKNOWN.) 

Loaned  by  MR.  and  MRS.  T.  J.  DAWSON. 

27. — STUDIES  IN  CHARCOAL,  WILDER  DARLING. 

Loaned  by  ALVIN  B.  TILLINGHAST. 


28. — STUDIES  IN  CHARCOAL, 

29. — STUDIES  IN  CHARCOAL, 


WILDER  DARLING. 


WILDER  DARLING. 


30.— STUDY  IN  CHARCOAL,  KENYON  COX. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  S.  J.  WEST. 


3L— STUDY  IN  CHARCOAL, 


KENYON  COX. 


32. — STUDY  IN  CHARCOAL,  Louise  H.  King  (MRS.  KENYON  COX) 

33. — AURORA,  AFTER  GUIDO  RENI. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  JOHN  B.  BELL. 

34. — GATES  OF  ROME,  W.  H.  BEARD,  N.  A. 

Loaned  by  MRS.  CHAS.  H.  JONES. 

35.  STUDY  HEAD,  HENRY  MOSLER,  N.  A. 

Loaned  by  ALVIN  B.  TILLINGHAST. 


Sculpture 

West  Gallery — First  Floor 


NO.  1  to  17,  SECTIONS  OF  THE  PARTHENON  FRIEZE. 
Presented  by  F.  B.  SHOEMAKER. 

The  Parthenon  is  the  grandest  of  all  monuments  of 
Greek  art,  it  embodies  a  perfect  union  of  the  arts  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture,  each  in  the  highest  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  it  was  then,  in  that  short  epoch  when  sculpture, 
having  overcome  every  obstacle  of  execution,  used  its  tech¬ 
nical  perfection  for  the  expression  of  only  the  loftiest  ideals; 
and  when  the  architect  made  it  his  ambition,  Plutarch  says, 
to  surpass  the  magnificence  of  his  design  with  the  elegance 
of  its  execution.  To  Pheidias  was  given  the  charge  of  the 
work  and  under  him  was  gathered  such  an  assemblage  of 
architects,  sculptors  and  artisans  of  all  schools  and  trades, 
as  only  Greece  in  her  glorious  epoch  could  bring  together. 
The  precise  date  at  which  the  Parthenon  was  begun  is  not 

known,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  year  454  B.  C.,  at 

which  time  Athens  was  at  the  height  of  her  political  power. 
The  frieze  encircled  the  walls  of  the  temple  on  the  outside 
just  below  the  ceiling  of  the  colonnade  at  a  height  of  about 
39  feet  above  the  floor.  The  subject  relates  to  the  Greater 
Panathenaia,  the  principal  festival  of  the  Athenians,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  their  patron  goddess  Athena. 
The  festival  took  place  in  early  summer  and  lasted  five  days, 
consisting  not  only  of  the  sacrifices  and  other  purely  religi¬ 
ous  ceremonies,  but  also  of  athletic  games,  musical  contests, 
and  chariot  races.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  birthday  of 

Athena,  the  ceremonies  culminated  in  a  procession  which 

passed  through  the  principal  portions  of  the  city.  It  was 
this  procession  that  has  been  depicted  upon  the  frieze  and 
the  work  contains  over  350  human  figures,  not  to  mention 
the  animals,  and  in  no  part  is  either  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  repetition  or  of  the  introduction  of  a  figure  to  fill  up 
space.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  grandest  and  the  most  beauti 
ful  work  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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THE  WESTERN  FRIEZE. 

This  part  of  the  frieze,  nearly  all  of  which  still  remains 
in  position  on  the  temple,  represents  the  calvary  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  they  are  preparing  to  start.  Most  of  them  are  all 
ready  mounted,  others  are  holding  horses  or  drawing  on  their 
boots.  Eleven  sections  of  this  Western  Frieze  are  shown  in 
our  collection. 

The  single  figure  (No.  1)  is  evidently  a  herald  or  mar¬ 
shall  directing  the  march  of  the  cavalry.  His  right  arm, 
which  is  raised,  probably  held  a  staff  of  office,  then  follow 
two  mounted  figures  (No.  2.)  The  first  figure  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  (No.  3)  raises  both  hands  as  if  to  open  his  horse's 
mouth  for  the  insertion  of  the  bit.  Behind  the  horse  stands 
a  youth,  probably  a  groom,  and  from  the  position  of  his 
hands  it  is  probable  that  they  hold  a  bridle.  A  bearded  man, 
evidently  a  marshal,  turns  towards  the  youth  as  if  addressing 
him,  then  follow  on  section  (No.  4)  two  mounted  figures. 
Section  (No.  5)  shows  a  youth  standing  by  his  horse  and 
turning  as  if  to  speak  to  his  mounted  companion.  The 
mounted  figure  of  section  (No.  6)  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  figures  in  the  frieze  by  his  richly  decorated  armor.  On 
his  head  is  a  crested  helmet,  on  the  crown  of  which  is  in 
relief,  an  eagle  with  out-stretched  neck.  His  body  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  cuirass  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  Gorgon’s  head 
in  relief  intended  as  a  charm  to  avert  wounds  from  the  most 
vital  part.  On  his  shoulder  straps  are  lion  heads  also  in 
relief.  The  figure  behind  on  foot  stoops  forward,  looking 
towards  the  advancing  procession,  his  left  foot  is  raised  on 
a  rock  and  he  appears  from  the  action  of  his  arms  to  be 
drawing  on  his  boots.  The  section  (No.  7)  shows  two 
mounted  figures,  followed  by  section  (No.  8)  which  contains 
a  bearded  figure  standing  at  the  side  of  a  rearing  horse 
trying  to  control  him.  The  violence  of  the  action  is  shown 
by  the  muscular  strain  and  the  disordered  dress  of  the  figure. 
Then  follow  mounted  figures  on  section  (No.  9,  No.  10.) 
The  second  figure  in  No.  9  wears  a  petasos  and  a  flapping, 
broad  brimmed  hat  used  by  travelers.  On  section  (No.  11) 
a  youth  stands  at  the  horse’s  head  and  seems  to  be  holding 
the  reins.  At  the  side  of  the  horse  stands  a  taller  figure 
holding  up  his  right  hand  as  if  giving  an  order  to  the 
youth,  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  short  wand.  This  figure 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  marshal,  but  his  dress,  the  chiton 
girt  at  the  waist  and  chlamysis  differs  from  that  of  all  of 
the  other  marshals  of  the  frieze,  while  it  frequently  occurs 
among  the  riders.  Behind  the  horse  is  a  youth,  who,  from 
his  stature  and  attitude,  is  probably  a  groom,  a  thick  gar¬ 
ment  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 
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THE  NORTHERN  FRIEZE. 

The  first  sections  of  the  Northern  Frieze,  not  here  shown, 
still  suggest  the  preparatory  stages  of  getting  into  line, 
then  the  action  becomes  more  rapid  and  in  the  sections 
before  us  (Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16)  we  see  the  procession  in 
motion.  The  riders  are  massed  thickly  together,  their 
horses  prancing  impatiently  and  the  men  as  well  as  the  ani¬ 
mals  show  their  excitement.  All  the  riders  are  young  and 
their  movement  has  the  dash  and  spirit  of  youth.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  frieze  is  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  composition.  Every  man  and 
every  horse  is  an  individual,  notwithstanding  the  close  mass¬ 
ing.  In  the  grouping  of  the  entire  frieze,  there  is  neither 
constraint  nor  effort.  The  figures  are  brought  together  as 
easily  as  they  would  be  in  life.  No  two  riders  sit  their  horses 
in  quite  the  same  position,  yet  each  one  is  graceful.  In  the 
drapery  there  is  not  an  unexpressive  or  a  superfluous  line. 
From  the  different  points  of  view,  we  study  it,  there  is  no 
work  of  sculpture  which  requires  such  long  and  careful  ob¬ 
servation  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  its  many  beauties. 


THE  EASTERN  FRIEZE. 

This  is  made  up  of  maidens  carrying  the  vessels  used 
in  sacrifice  and  ewers  used  in  the  libations.  The  part  of  the 
figures  in  this  portion  of  the  frieze  that  are  seated  are  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  to  be  divinties  who  had  places  of  worship  in 
Athens.  One  section  in  this  portion  of  the  frieze  (No.  17) 
shows  three  of  these  divinities,  the  first  on  the  left  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Neptune,  the  middle  one  Bacchus,  and  the 
female  on  the  right  is  probably  Venus. 
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18— VENUS  DE  MILO. 

In  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Presented  by  ALBION  E.  LANG. 

This  statue  was  found  April  8,  1820,  by  a  peasant  in  a 
grotto,  which  was  probably  an  ancient  grave,  on  the  island 
of  Melos.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  and 
carried  to  Paris,  where  it  was  presented  to  Louis  XVIII,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  now  stands. 

From  almost  the  very  year  in  which  it  was  discovered, 
this,  the  most  famous  and  most  beautiful  of  all  female 
statues,  has  been  the  object  of  incessant  controversy  among 
scholars  and  critics,  respecting  its  name,  its  date,  and  its 
original  motive.  Those  who  first  saw  the  statue  called  it  a 
Venus,  and  as  such  it  was  carried  to  Paris;  but  a  few  years 
after  its  arrival  there  the  correctness  of  this  appellation  was 
disputed,  and  successive  attempts  have  since  been  made  to 
prove  it  the  protecting  Nymph  of  Melos,  a  Muse,  Elektra, 
Memesis,  Nike,  Athena  Nike,  Sappho  and  even  Phryne.  In 
spite  of  these  assaults,  however,  the  original  name  remains 
both  the  most  popular  and  that  which  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  evidence.  The  superb  modeling  and  majestic  pro¬ 
portions  indicate  that  the  figure  is  not  only  ideal,  but  of  one 
of  the  greater  divinities.  The  inspirer  of  the  highest  form 
of  love,  she  is  herself  exquisitely  lovely,  yet  with  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  sensuality  in  her  beauty.  The  splendor  of  her 
form  is  displayed  with  neither  shame  nor  coquetry.  Her 
face  is  as  pure  as  it  is  beautiful,  proud,  yet  sympathetic, 
combining  in  its  expression  the  tenderness  of  the  woman 
with  the  majesty  of  the  goddess. 


19.— THE  WRESTLERS. 

In  the  Uffize  Gallery,  Florence. 

Presented  by  THE  TOLEDO  TILE  CLUB. 

This  was  found  in  1583  near  the  Lateran  in  Rome. 

Wrestling,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  sports  among  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Homer.  No 
other  exercise  required  such  perfect  development  of  every 
muscle  in  the  body,  or  an  equal  combination  of  strength 
and  agility,  and  wrestling-matches  were  among  the  chief 
events  in  the  famous  games  at  Olympia  and  elsewhere. 

Two  kinds  of  wrestling  were  practiced  by  the  Greeks,  one 
like  that  in  vogue  today,  the  object  of  which  was  to  touch 
the  opponent’s  shoulders  to  the  ground  three  times;  the 
other,  not  merely  to  throw  him,  but  to  continue  the  fight 
on  the  ground,  using  all  ordinary  modes  of  fighting,  except 
with  the  fist,  until  one  or  the  other  stretched  out  his  hand 
in  token  of  defeat,  or  became  exhausted.  It  is  the  second 
kind  that  is  represented  in  this  group.  The  right  hand  of  the 
upper  figure  is  wrongly  restored,  as  the  hand  should  not  be 
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closed,  but  in  other  respects  the  numerous  restorations  are 
probably  substantially  correct,  and  help  greatly  to  bring  out 
the  effect  of  this  spirited  composition. 

20.— THE  LAOCOON. 

In  the  Vatican,  Rome,  Presented  by  MR.  WM.  HARDEE. 

Amid  all  the  confusion  and  strife  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  island  of  Rhodes  remained  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  Rhodians  were  neutral  and  having  commerce 
with  all  the  monarchies,  gained  great  wealth.  Theirs  was 
the  only  independent  state  of  the  Hellenic  world,  which  was 
able  to  maintain  a  school  of  art.  Among  the  great  works  of 
the  Rhodian  Artists  none  is  more  familiar  than  the  group 
of  the  Laocoon.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  this  work  stood  in  the 
palace  of  Titus.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
period  when  it  was  made,  but  many  date  it  in  the  time  of 
Titus,  who  lived  A.  D.  40 — 81.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Lao¬ 
coon  was  the  work  of  three  sculptors — Agesander,  Poly 
dorus,  and  Athenordorus.  The  Vatican  group  was  found  in 
1506  in  the  excavation  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  in  Rome,  and 
was  placed  in  its  present  position  by  Pope  Julius  II.  The 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  was  missing,  and  Michael  Angelo 
attempted  to  restore  it,  but  left  it  incomplete,  and  the  arm 
as  it  now  is  was  made  by  Cornacini. 

The  story  which  these  statues  illustrate  is  told  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Aeneid.  The  Laocoon  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo  at  Troy,  who,  when  the  Greeks  left  the  wooden  horse 
outside  the  city  and  pretended  to  sail  way,  informed  the  Tro¬ 
jans  that  the  horse  would  prove  a  blessing  to  them,  and  they 
drew  it  into  the  city,  ordering  feasts  and  sacrifices  to  be 
celebrated  to  honor  the  occasion.  Laocoon  had  much  of¬ 
fended  Pallas  Athene  by  his  words  and  acts,  and  she  sent 
two  huge  serpents  up  out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  him  and  his 
two  sons.  When  the  three  victims  were  dead  the  fearful 
creatures  went  to  the  Acropolis  and  disappeared. 

In  the  Laocoon  group  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  will 
save  himself,  and  in  certain  minor  points  the  sculptors  seem 
not  to  have  followed  the  account  of  Virgil;  but  we  see  that 
it  must  be  the  same  story,  and  we  know  that  it  was  told 
with  some  variation  by  other  poets. 


21.— THE  SPINARIO  OR  THE  BOY  WITH  THE  THORN 
Presented  by  MR.  ROBINSON  LOCKE. 

A  bronze  statue  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  The  date  and 
place  of  discovery  of  this  statue  is  unknown,  but  in  1471  the 
Pope  Sixtus  IV  placed  it  in  the  Capitoline  Collection.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  carried  to  France  by  Napol- 
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eon,  but  subsequently  returned.  The  Spinario  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  of  the  minor 
works  of  Greek  Sculpture.  This  is  due  not  only  to  its  merits 
but  to  the  distinctly  human  interest  of  the  subject. 

It  represents  simply  a  boy  absorbed  in  picking  a  thorn 
from  the  sole  of  his  foot,  a  commonplace  theme,  without 
mythological  or  historical  significance.  The  spare,  unde¬ 
veloped  body,  and  slender  arms  and  legs  are  rendered  with 
a  close  study  of  nature,  but  the  expression  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  the  face  is  only  suggested  in  the  bent  head. 

His  occupation  is  a  painful  one,  yet  the  features  retain  the 
calm  impassive  look  which  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  art  of  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.,  irrespective  of  the 
emotion  called  for  by  the  subject.  The  brow  is  not  con¬ 
tracted,  there  is  no  concentration  in  the  gaze,  and  the  lips 
are  not  drawn.  This  fact  points  to  the  fifth  century  as  the 
date  of  the  figure,  which  certain  technical  peculiarities  of  the 
head  enable  us  to  determine  still  more  definitely.  The  skull, 
for  example,  retains  something  of  the  archaic  shape,  high 
at  the  crown  and  declining  towards  the  forehead,  and  the 
hair  is  drawn  conventionally  in  parallel  lines  separated  by 
furrows.  This  combination  of  a  freely  developed  technique 
with  genuine  traces  of  archaism  is  an  almost  certain  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  the  Spinario  is  now 
generally  assigned  to  the  period  460-465  B.  C. 

22. — THE  APOLLO  BEVEDERE. 

Presented  by  MRS.  JAMES  HODGE. 

This  statue  was  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Antium,  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Julius  II  and  placed  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vati¬ 
can. 

This  statue  represents  Apollo  watching  the  effect  of  an 
arrow  just  discharged,  the  stump  in  the  left  hand  sug¬ 
gesting  his  bow.  This  restoration  suits  the  attitude  and 
character  of  the  figure  so  well  that  probably  it  would  never 
have  been  questioned  but  for  the  existence  of  a  small  bronze 
copy  of  the  same  figure  in  the  Stroganoff  collection  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  left  hand  of  which,  instead  of  holding  a  bow, 
grasps  the  folds  of  some  soft  material,  only  a  fragment  of 
which  remains.  The  object  thus  held  is  believed  by  many  to 
have  been  an  aegis,  and,  according  to  their  theory,  both 
statuette  and  statue  represented  Apollo  repelling  his  ene¬ 
mies  by  holding  before  them  the  terrible  shield  of  his  father 
Zeus,  on  which  was  the  Medusa  head  that  turned  beholders 
into  stone.  But  the  object  in  the  hand  of  the  statuette  has 
never  been  proved  an  aegis,  and  may  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  end  of  the  cloak,  as  has  been  suggested.  That 
.Apollo  was  represented  in  his  character  of  archer  is  indi- 
dicated  by  the  quiver-strap  across  the  breast. 
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23. — HERMES  REPOSING. 

Presented  by  MR.  BARTON  SMITH. 

This  statue  is  in  the  Museum,  of  Naples,  is  bronze,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  famous  villa  at  Herculaneum,  1758. 

Hermes  is  here  represented  as  the  youthful  messenger 
of  the  gods,  in  which  capacity,  speed  and  agility  were  his 
chief  characteristics,  seated  upon  a  rock  as  though  taking 
a  momentary  rest  in  the  midst  of  his  course.  The  nervous, 
impatient  nature  of  his  repose  is  most  artistically  expressed. 

The  hand  that  supports  him  rests  lightly  upon  the  rock,  the 
feet  are  in  an  attitude  from  which  it  is  easy  to  spring  in¬ 
stantly  into  action,  and  the  whole  pose  indicates  with 
nicety  the  distinction  between  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  no  hint.  The  grace  with  which  the  figure 
is  composed  cannot  be  too  highly  praised;  and  for  rhythm 
and  harmony  of  lines  it  is  often  quoted  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  in  Greek  art.  It  is  credited  to  Lysippus  or  his 
school  about  362  B.  C. 

24. — THE  BORGHESE  WARRIOR,  OR  FIGHTING  GLADIATOR, 

Presented  by  MR.  GEORGE  W.  STEVENS. 

Found  during  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  V.  Borghese,  some¬ 
time  between  1605  and  1621  at  Capo  de’Anzo,  the  ancient 
Antium.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Villa  Borghese  in  Rome. 

It  was  carried  to  Paris  in  1800  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

The  action  of  this  figure  has  been  variously  interpreted, 
but  probably  the  statue  represents  a  warrior  in  a  position  of 
combined  defense  and  attack.  In  close  combat  with  an 
opponent  above  him.  perhaps  a  horseman  or  an  Amazon. 

The  tention  of  the  muscles  shows  the  posture  to  be  that  of  an 
instant  only  with  his  body  bent  forward  to  the  utmost  extent 
firmly  supported  on  the  right  leg,  and  stretching  out  his  left 
arm  to  receive  on  his  shield,  the  blow  of  the  sword  or  ax 
directed  from  above,  while  with  his  own  weapon  clutched  in 
his  right  hand  and  the  left  leg  just  about  to  recover  its 
spent  force,  he  is  ready  to  swing  about  and  thrust  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  shield  is  struck.  The  contracted  brow,  eager, 
wearied  face,  indicate  that  the  combat  has  been  long  and 
fatiguing,  and  has  now  reached  its  most  desperate  point. 

The  inscription  on  the  tree  records  the  name  of  Agasias 
of  Ephesos  as  the  sculptor,  who  lived  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century,  B.  C. 

25. — NIKE  FROM  SAMOTHRAKE  (WINGED  VICTORY). 

Presented  by  SIBYL  MOORE  CARSON. 

The  original,  which  is  of  heroic  size,  was  found  on  the 
Island  of  Samothrake,  in  1863.  It  was  taken  to  Paris  and 
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placed  in  the  Louvre.  She  stood  upon  a  huge  pedestal  in 
the  form  of  a  ship’s  prow,  and  was  represented  as  rushing 
forward  in  the  excitement  of  battle  carrying  a  mast  in  one 
hand  and  holding  a  long  trumpet  to  her  lips  with  the  other. 

•  The  statue  and  pedestal  together  were  commemorative  of  a 
naval  victory.  Fortunately  a  series  of  coins  has  enabled  us 
not  only  to  identify  the  victor  in  the  battle,  but  also  to 
restore  in  imagination  the  missing  parts  as  above  described. 
Among  the  coins  of  Demetrios  Poliorketes,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  are  some  which  show  both  statue  and  pedestal  com¬ 
plete.  The  battle  probably  was  that  in  which  he  defeated 
Ptolemy  I  of  Egypt  in  the  year  306  B.  C. 


26.— BAMBINO,  BY  ANDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA. 

From  the  facade  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Innocents  at 
Florence.  Original  of  enamelled  terra-cotta,  the  drapery 
partly  tinted  with  brown,  and  the  background  blue.  This 
is  an  early  work  of  Andrea  Della  Robbia. 

This  relief  is  one  of  a  series  of  ten  adorning  the  span¬ 
drels  of  arches  in  front  of  the  hospitals  for  foundlings  at 
Florence.  Each  of  the  series  represents  a  baby  boy  with 
head  and  arms  bare,  and  with  drapery  muffled  about  the 
feet  and  drawn  about  the  legs  and  flanks  with  narrow  bands 
of  like  material.  All  face  the  spectator,  as  they  might  lie 
in  the  beds  of  the  hospital  of  whose  purpose  they  are  the 
symbols.  No  one  of  the  figures  is  a  replica  of  any  other; 
but  with  their  extended  arms  and  inclined  heads  all  alike 
seem  to  appeal  for  succor  to  the  passers-by  below.  Most 
of  them  submit  quietly  to  the  confinement  of  their  swaddling 
clothes,  and  the  ineffectual  disarray  of  the  drapery  of  others, 
revealing  the  frail  little  bodies  within,  deepens  the  impression 
of  their  helplessness.  The  artist  has  availed  himself  of  a 
sculptor’s  license  in  making  both  faces  and  figures  more  ma¬ 
ture  than  those  of  babies  still  in  the  cradle.  In  the  four 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  they  were  put  in  place, 
the  hands  of  the  figures  have  suffered  much  mutilation,  but 
they  are  otherwise  well  preserved. 


27.— LIONESS  WOUNDED. 

Relief  in  the  British  Museum  from  the  palace  of  Ashur- 
Bani-Pal  in  Ninevah.  This  is  regarded  as  the  master-piece 
of  Assyrian  Sculpture  and  was  executed  600  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  expressive  and  pathetic.  One  of  the  three  ar¬ 
rows  that  have  reached  her  has  transfixed  the  spinal-column 
at  the  loins.  All  the  rear  part  of  the  body  is  paralyzed,  the 
hind  feet  drag  helplessly  on  the  ground,  while  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal  still  manages  for  a  moment  to  support  herself  on  her 
fore  paws.  She  still  faces  the  enemy.  Her  half  opened 
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jaws  are  at  once  agonizing  and  menacing  and  as  we  gaze 
upon  her,  we  can  almost  fancy  that  we  hear  her  last  groan 
issue  from  the  dying  lips. 


28— THE  JESTER. 

A  fine  example  of  modern  Venetian  wood  carving  by 
V.  Besarel,  brought  from  Venice  in  1886  by  W.  H.  H. 
Smith  and  loaned  to  the  Museum  of  Art. 


29— APOLLO. 

Bronze  by  Marcus  Montague,  1867,  loaned  by  Mrs.  John 
B.  Bell. 
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